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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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The Governor of Kansas 
to a Graduating Class 


E read the other day an address made 

by Governor Landon of Kansas to a 
class graduating from High School in Kan- 
sas. It seems a friend of the Governor had a 
son in the class and at the father’s request 
the Governor consented to be present and de- 
liver the address. What the Governor said 
was so fine that we wish we could repro- 
duce it for all of our readers. There was no 
reference to politics. Choosing a few fun- 
damental principles as the foundation on 
which one should build his character—prin- 
ciples, some taken from the Bible, and all 
of which, through the centuries, had stood 
the test of time,—in clear, searching words, 
he urged them upon his young listeners. “I 
mean,” he said, “such things as ‘There is no 
substitute for courage,’ ‘He is a man of his 
word,’ ‘He is a man of principle,’ ‘His word 
is as good as his bond,’ ‘Man cannot live by 
bread alone’.” These were essentials for 
character upon which he dwelt. He closed 
with the words, “There is no detailed dia- 
gram or road map that I can leave to guide 
you on your journey through life but I can 
give you this counsel on your way. ‘Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.’ ” 

Since upon these last words of the ancient 
Hebrew writer of the Book of Proverbs was 
based the pamphlet on “The Relation of the 
Home to Character Formation” which we 
prepared for the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, we ventured to send a copy to Gov- 
ernor Landon. We doubted if he ever would 
see it, but asked him if he did if he would 
read the first paragraph, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“Who he was, no man knows. Where he 
was born, just when he lived, no man knows. 
But whoever he was, and whatever the date 
of his birth, he was one of the world’s wis- 
est. No thinker among the great minds of 
Greece—land of philosophers and sages— 


ever uttered a wiser word than that of this 
unknown Hebrew, who said, “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the is- 
sues of life.’” 

Rather to our surprise we received this 
reply signed by the Governor himself: 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

I want to sincerely thank you for your 
letter of May 19th. It is very encouraging 
to me to receive such a word from you. 

I note with interest the first paragraph 
of your enclosure. Many sermons and ad- 
dresses could be written on our mutual quo- 
tation. 

Let me hear from you at any time. 

With high personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ALF M. LANDON 
Governor 


Look Out forthe Slingshot 


AD as the common homemade slingshot 

is, what shall we think of The Slingshot 
Corporation of Ohio, who sends out an ad- 
vertisement like this: 


AMAZING NEW repeating slingshot. Shoots 150 
B. B. shot. Loads from handle. Shoots thru ordinary 
100 page magazine. More powerful than an air rifle. 
Send 25c. in coin, money order or stamps (coins and 
money order preferred), for one of these REPEAT- 
ERS. 


The very day we saw this advertisement 
the Boston Herald published the following: 

Seven boys whose ages range from nine 
to thirteen years, and a thirteen-year-old 
girl of the “tomboy” type, appeared in the 
juvenile session of Chelsea Court today and 
were adjudged delinquent because they had 
made too free use of slingshots. 

Judge Roscoe Walsworth placed all on 
probation after they had agreed to make 
restitution to the Edison Electric [lumin- 
ating Company for thirteen street lights. 
The youngsters also admitted they had 
smashed about $1200 worth of window glass 
in a garage and several stores. 


Many cities and towns have an ordinance 
prohibiting the use of these abominable de- 
vices by which so many birds are killed and 
so much property destroyed and so many 
people injured. The idea seems to be “sell 
anything to make money, no matter who or 
what is killed.” 

The Humane Education Society of Man- 
chester, England, deserves a high place in 
the estimation of all lovers of this great 
work. Its activities, its literature, its man- 
agement put it in the front ranks of British 
humane organizations. 


We wish we could find room in our maga- 
zine for all the pictures of the animals and 
the stories about them that are sent to us. 
But month by month we are overwhelmed 
with more material than we can use. Oc- 
casionally, for some special reason we have 
to break over our rule. 

A pamphlet of 26 pages prepared with 
great care by the United States Department 
of Agriculture gives what seems a complete 
list of fruits attractive to birds throughout 
our northeastern states. The names of the 
trees and shrubs to be planted to secure 
these many and varied kinds of fruit are 
given. The pamphlet is most valuable. It 
can be obtained by writing to the Depart- 
ment mentioned above. 


The world moves: Less than 100 years 
ago Charles Theodore Christian Follen, a 
prominent professor of Harvard College, 
was dropped from the College because he 
was too much the friend of the slave. When 
he died the celebrated Boston clergyman, 
Dr. Channing, was refused the use of the 
Federal Street Church for his funeral. And 
when the Fugitive Slave Law was passed by 
Congress, ordering the return to his mas- 
ters of any escaped slave, our good old Bos- 
ton greeted the news with a salvo of 100 


guns. 
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The Trap 


RUTH DAVIS WASSON 
A cold steel jaw, 
A soft white paw, 
A night of cruel pain! 
A cherished pet 
Is missing yet— 
I call and watch in vain. 


Expecting me 

To set her free, 
Alone she suffers on. 

A thoughtless boy! 

A source of joy 


Is blotted out at dawn! 


Beatty Fined for Cruelty 


Western Pennsylvania Humane Society Se- 
cures Conviction 


AVING witnessed the first performance 
Hi of Clyde Beatty, noted animal trainer, 
and his lions at Pittsburgh, May 26, agents 
of the Humane Society warned the manage- 
ment of Cole Brothers Circus, of which 
Beatty’s act is a part, that such brutal 
tactics, prodding, clubbing and firing of 
blank cartridges, as were employed, must 
not be repeated. 


The warning was disregarded and at the 
next performance even more violent and 
cruel tactics were used. Beatty and his 
partner, Bernardi, were arraigned before 2 
Justice of the Peace court, found guilty, anc 
fined $20 each. This was the maximum fine 
which the court could impose. 

Many significant facts were brought out 
by this action of the Humane Society 
against Beatty. Individuals of prominent 
standing were present, observed the treat- 
ment the animals received, volunteered as 
witnesses, and even suggested that private 
action would be taken should the Society 
have failed to prosecute. 


The Humane Society receives its meed of 
both criticism and commendation, as would 
be expected, but the general opinion prevails 
that its action was justifiable and impera- 
tive. In a statement to the press Mr. Wil- 
liam F. H. Wentzel, secretary of the So- 
ciety, makes a strong point in these words: 

“It is well known that one of the ambi- 
tions of an animal trainer is to come for- 
ward from season to season with the ap- 
pearance of an act that embodies the strong- 
est evidence of ferocity, and the appearance 
of the greatest risk to the performer. In 
order to bring this about, it is not uncom- 
mon to use harmless and docile creatures 
for the purpose of safety, but to prod them 
into excitement and behavior that will make 
them look vicious to the public.” 


When the trickery and cruelty preceding, 
and sometimes attending, the so-called 
“trained animal” performance, as in this 
case, become known to the public, then does 
the popularity of such shows appreciably 
wane. 

A royal antelope, also called the dik-dik, 
is the smallest ruminant known. It is a 
native of West Africa, and is only twelve 
inches high. 
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The Hardy Musk Ox 


ARTHUR EHRSAM 


HE musk ox is a unique animal. Few 


people know of its existence, probably 
because of the isolated regions of its 
habitat and because little has been written 
about it. 
If you look at the map you will see that 


Canada is divided into two sections, lower 
and upper. The lower section is the more 
progressive and more populated. 

Upper Canada is divided into three dis- 
tricts: Yukon, Franklin and Keewatin. To- 
gether they are known as the Northwest 
Territories. They have a population of 
3,900 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom 
are Eskimos and Indians. The habitat of 
the musk ox is in Keewatin district, between 
the Seal and Churchill rivers. It is barren 
rocky country of innumerable rivers, lakes 
and swamps. 

The musk ox belongs to the family “Bovi- 
dae” (cattlebeasts). Eskimos call it Oom- 
ingmak. The musk ox is nearer to the 
American buffalo in anatomy than to any 
other extant animal. It may be described 
as a form of buffalo specialized for life on 
the Polar barrens. 

In size, the musk ox is smaller than the 
domestic cow and larger than a sheep. It 
has a deep-brown coat of dense wool, the 
whole being overlaid by long coarse hair. 
It has horns unlike those of any other ani- 
mal in America. They suggest the “S” bent 
weapons of the American buffalo. Its tail 
is usually specialized as a fly-flapper, being 
only about a foot long. 


The musk ox has an intense musky person- 
ality which is utilized as a_ protection 
against mosquitoes which are a great abom- 
ination in that land of numerous swamps. 

The musk ox is one of the hardiest ani- 
mals known, being able to thrive on the 
dwarf willows, saxifrages and grasses that 
flourish in favored localities in these re- 
gions. It paws away the snow to get at 
them during the winter. Unlike the barren- 
ground caribou, it does not migrate, other 
than retreating to sheltered regions during 
extremely cold weather, but prefers to re- 
main in the same locality, grazing quietly 
like domestic cattle, and moving only as its 


MUSK OXEN ON CAPE SPARBO, 


pasturage becomes exhausted. 

Its great covering of long hair and jts 
formidable horns give it a more j 1posing 
appearance than its actual size warrants, 
but it is quite agile and capable of defend- 
ing itself against wolves. When alarmed, g 


DEVON ISLAND, CANADA 

herd forms itself into a square, the males 
facing the enemy and fighting savagely 
with their effective horns. This. trait, 
however, makes them an easy prey to hunt- 
ers. 

It is claimed that the musk ox can be 
domesticated readily. Since its natural hab- 
itat is in the North, its preservation there 
would constitute an asset which might be 
utilized in cases of emergency or to such 
extent as the surplus warranted, and in 
areas which could be put to no other eco- 
nomic uses. 

As a preliminary step in the conservation 
of this valuable animal the Canadian gov- 
ernment has prohibited killing the musk ox 
or trading in its hide. These restrictions 
apply to whites and natives alike and are 
rigidly enforced by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 


HE Jack London Club, named for 

the late author, who first sug- 
gested a way by which much cruelty 
to animals can be prevented, is com- 
posed of members who pay no dues 
but simply pledge themselves to leave 
a theater or any place where trained 
animals are compelled to perform un- 
natural acts. All one has to do to 
belong to this club is to agree to this. 
It is hoped all members before pur- 
chasing tickets at any theater or place 
of amusement where performing ani- 
mals are ever exhibited, will ask if 
any such features are on the program, 
refusing to purchase tickets if the 
answer is in the affirmative. When 
leaving any place because of any ani- 
mal performance, always let the man- 
agement know why you are leaving or 
going out during that part of the per- 
formance, or write a letter to the man- 
agement after returning to your 
home. Send your name for enrolment 
to Our Dumb Animals. 
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“Richmond” 
ELIZABETH B. THOMAS 


1’ HMOND” was a truckman’s horse 

back in the days when trucking 
freight from the freight yards to stores and 
houses was done with ponderous horses 
hitched to low, four-wheeled carts locally 
known as “jiggers.”” Nobody knew his exact 
age, but he had done the same job for three 
different owners and knew the routine bet- 
ter than his drivers. 

The old horse probably weighed about six- 
teen hundred pounds, and he was short leg- 
ged, deep chested and powerful. Once he 
must have been a fine looking chap but, as I 
remember him, he was showing signs of 
great age. A seal brown in color, with black 
points, a White star and one white hind foot, 
and a flowing black mane and tail. He was 
very low headed, and moved his head with 
a peculiar, nodding motion when he walked, 
and was given to dozing when standing still 
waiting for the cart to be loaded. To see him 
standing drowsily in the sun, resting one 
hind foot, you wouldn’t think he was much 
of a horse, but it was said of him that “He 
could pull his weight in wild cats.” And it 
was worth seeing when he leaned those 
massive shoulders into the collar, gave a 
mighty heave and started a load that less- 
er horses would have trembled to see. 

Richmond was singularly fortunate in 
having an extremely thoughtful and kindly 
owner, and he was always kept sleek and 
shining, protected from storms when on the 
street and warmly housed at home. Also 
I suspect that he was allowed to have his 
own way rather more than was good for 
him. Horses tend to grow self-willed and 
stubborn as they grow older, and this one 
was no exception. 

It was never necessary to touch the reins 
to back Richmond up to the landing stage, 
or to a store door. His owner could stand 
across the street and call to him and he 
would cramp the wheels and back the cart 
as smoothly as a person, more so, in fact. 
I don’t think he would have broken an egg 
if one had been lying on the bottom of the 
cart, he went so carefully. He was very 
proud of this accomplishment, so much so 
that he resented being guided by the reins 
and registered his disapproval by backing 
so fast and furiously that the cart would 
strike the platform with such force that the 
unlucky driver would be thrown sprawling 
on the floor of it. 

For those who think a horse has no in- 
telligence, it would have been enlightening 
to watch this dumb looking old cart horse 
go about his daily duties. His owner talk- 
ed to him exactly as he would to a person 
and would say something like this, “I want 
to unload this steel over to Frank’s store 
first, Richmond. You go along and I'll be 
over in a minute.” The horse would toss 
his head a few times, and plod off. To get 
to the hardware store he had to cross the 
railroad twice, and he never failed to stop 
and listen first. Then he would proceed, 
go around to the back door of the store and 
back up to it, and settle for a cat nap while 
Waiting for his owner. 

Of course this was in the days before 
cars were plentiful and there was no dan- 
ger. Now, I suppose some moron would 
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run into the outfit 
with a truck and kill 
the old chap before he 
could reach his destin- 
ation. 

Many amusing an- 
ecdotes could be told 
about this wise, faith- 
ful old fellow, but the 
one that always amus- 
ed me the most was 
the one about his be- 
ing afraid of newspa- 
pers blowing in the 
street. It seems that 
he had always had a 
great fear of them 
and would shy and 
dance when he saw 
one. One day when he 
was standing in the 
station yard a paper 
blew right up under 
his nose and he went 
tearing off down the 
street at the best 
speed of which he was 
capable, with the cart 
bouncing and rattling 
wildly behind him. His 
owner was dumfound- 
ed, having supposed 
that Richmond was 
too reliable ever to 
run away, no matter 
what the provocation. 
But he got a friend 
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SONS OF THE SOIL, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


with a team and they set off after 
the culprit. Far ahead they saw him 
bounding along, still in headlong flight, but 
about a half a mile from where he started 
he slowed down and stopped. To the aston- 
ishment of the watchers he turned the cart 
carefully around in the road and started 
back at a walk. The men did not speak to 
him but after he passed them they also 
turned and followed him. Leisurely, and 
with no slightest sign of perturbation 
Richmond plodded back to the station, 
backed up to the exact spot from which the 
blowing paper had frightened him, and set- 
tled back calmly for the cart to be loaded. 
It would be hard to prove whether he was 
actually frightened and his sense of respon- 
sibility overcame his terror, or whether the 
performance was his idea of a joke. Know- 
ing the nature of old horses I am inclined 
to think it was a sense of humor that drove 
him, particularly since no harm was done 
to wagon or harness. 

Trucks gradually took over the freight 
busiress, and Richmond was retired, except 
for daily trips around the familiar streets 
for exercise. Finally his teeth gave out and 
his owner had him mercifully destroyed. I 
sometimes wonder if his wise old ghost 
walks the familiar streets and scorns the 
noisy trucks which have supplanted him. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Sing- 
apore states that the gates of the last bull- 
ring in the British Empire, at Alor Star, 
have been closed by the Sultan of Kedar. 
Cock-fighting also is banned by the order. 


Wild Animals as Pets 


W. STAPF 


F YOU are thinking of making pets of 
young wild animals, the first piece of 
advice is—don’t! Most certainly these little 
creatures are much better off in their native 
surroundings, but in case you have already 
acquired some, here are a few suggestions 
which will make their lives and yours easier. 
Generally the children bring in some baby 
animal or bird which they have found in 
the woods or fields. This is all wrong, be- 
cause, as a rule, these foundlings were not 
deserted by their mothers who were only 
frightened away and would return of their 
own accord. But once the little things 
have been brought into the house they 
have to be kept until grown and then 
turned loose, because the mother animal 
will probably refuse to accept her offspring 
which has been handled by humans, and 
might leave it to starve. 

Baby fawns are best raised on the bottle 
with lukewarm goat’s milk, which resem- 
bles doe’s milk more than does that of a 
cow. Fresh grass and plenty of it as pas- 
ture should be available at once. Later on, 
turnips and carrots may be fed. A fawn 
is a delightful and playful pet when there 
are facilities for turning it out into a large 
grassy enclosure, but when mature it 
should be given its liberty. It must be 
protected from large dogs who would chase 
and kill it, although we have seen a fawn 
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that made friends with a dog. The baby 
deer and the dog romped together, and 
played rubbing noses through the wire en- 
closure within which the fawn was kept. 
But this was exceptional, and caution in this 
respect is generally indicated, 

Field rabbits are the most usual found- 
lings. They are wild and timid and would 
only fall into human hands when they are 
very small, particularly after some violent 
storm which deprived them of shelter. These 
wild bunnies are not easily managed be- 
cause they are very fleet even when they 
are quite tiny, for their well-developed hind 
quarters endow them with great speed in 
running and jumping. Such foster babies 
thrive well on milk from a nursing bottle, 
but it is advisable to try and find a tame 
rabbit to act as foster mother and supple- 
ment the artificial nourishment. It is cruel 
to keep a full-grown hare in captivity, and 
it should, therefore, be returned to its orig- 
inal home in woods and fields. 

Young birds are even more difficult to 
rear in captivity than are wild animals. As 
their diet consists of worms and _ insects, 
feeding presents a problem requiring much 
time and skill for its solution. And it is 
really amazing how much fledglings will 
eat! Of course, if you are able to raise 


these wild birds, you will be rewarded, for 


they are easily tamed when caught young, 
are affectionate and can be taught tricks. 
This is especially true of crows who are 
really intelligent and may even learn to 
talk. But it also holds good of hawks which 
don’t always live up to their reputation as 
expressed in the proverb, “Wild as a hawk.” 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that 
if you are not able and willing to give much 
time and patience and a loving care to these 
wild creatures, don’t even attempt it. It is 
then much better to hand them over right 
at the very beginning to some zoo or hu- 
mane society, where they will be _ intelli- 
gently provided for, and perhaps ultimately 
given their liberty. 
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Parents and Helpless Pets 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


ONE are the downy Easter chicks and 

ducks, emblems of a new life, which 
Baby so loves to cuddle and which in his 
hands become symbolic of an early death. 
Yet, throughout the entire year, there are 
illustrations in plenty which call for caution 
when little fingers come in contact with any 
live thing. 

The painted turtle is too inactive to hold 
interest for long. The goldfish in the bow] 
may pant for life unobserved. The rabbits, 
so dear at first, are soon forgotten unless 
mother takes pity on them and ministers to 
their needs or makes life almost as miser- 
able to Tommy as to herself and the abused 
pets by insisting upon his performing the 
duties he has assumed. 

The puppy may resent too rough treat- 
ment and learn to return like for like; but 
the kitten, never; it is one of the meekest 
of living things, despite the fact that it has 
ample means of defense buried in that soft 
furry paw. But it literally turns the other 
cheek when the one has been spat upon, and 
even when kindly released from its youth- 
ful tormentor by a third party, it at once 
returns to the abusive hand. 

The bird in the cage may be doomed to 
secant care and a dearth of proper food and 
drink. Neglect of cleanliness invites ver- 
min. Yet the owner wonders why the bird 
guaranteed as an excellent singer should 
prove a voiceless mope. True, it is Mar- 
ion’s job to care for Dicky-bird. It is equal- 
ly true that her memory must be jogged 
several times daily before it gets any atten- 
tion. 

For the baby who unwittingly loves 
everything to death, restraint is the remedy. 
For the child old enough to appreciate the 
obligation he has promised, there should 
rever come another living creature until 
this has been completely met. It is a ques- 
tion which should admit of no compromise. 


AUSTRALIAN RING-TAILED OPOSSUM WITH BABY ON BACK 


July, 1986 
A Wonder Acrobat 


EWEN 


LTHOUGH real monkeys ar pot 

found in Australia, that contin nt js 
the natural habitat of a remarkable mon- 
key-like marsupial, which is far move jp- 
teresting and more attractive tha» any 
monkey. This is the ring-tailed opossum, 
which is one of the most fascinating of the 
world’s arboreal animals. 

Found only in Australia and in parts of 
New Guinea, the ring-tailed opossum is noe- 
turnal in its habits. It is rarely seen dur- 
ing the daylight hours, which it spends 
sleeping, curled up in a forked branch of 
a tall tree, or hidden inside a hollow tree. 
The animal feeds upon the flowers and fo- 
liage of many kinds of shrubs and trees. It 
is solely a vegetarian. 

The ring-tailed opossum is frequently de- 
scribed as a “monkey-opossum,” but there is 
nothing very monkey-like in its appearance, 
It has a slender body, covered with a soft 
and thick woolly fur of a slatish-gray and 
coppery-brown color on top of the body, the 
under-surface being white. The only re- 
spect in which the opossum resembles a 
monkey is the remarkable manner in which 
it uses its long prehensile tail. 

This opossum is one of the finest acro- 
bats among all animals. It uses its tail to 
swing about the trees when feeding, and 
one of the most wonderful sights to be seen 
in the Australian bush on a moonlight 
night is a ring-tailed opossum swinging 
from one tree to another by means of its 
tail. 

When preparing to leave a tree, the an- 
imal moves to the very end of the longest 
branch in the tree, and, hanging by its tail 
from this point of vantage, it carefully ex- 
amines a neighboring tree to select a 
branch on which to alight. Then it swings 
itself faster and faster, and finally releases 
its tail-hold to shoot across the space be- 
tween the trees, grabbing with its fore- 
paws the selected branch on the other tree. 
The opossum has never been known to fail 
in this remarkable acrobatic feat, and its 
actions are graceful and wonderful to see. 
When alarmed the animal negotiates tree 
after tree in this manner, traveling at a 
great speed. 

The ring-tailed opossum is one of the few 
real nest-building animals. It builds a very 
elaborate nest, which is usually a large, 
oval-shaped structure, formed of _ twigs, 
small branches, leaves, bark, etc., in the 
middle of a tangle of vines and creepers. 

The breeding months are June and July, 
and two is the usual number of young, al- 
though occasionally one only may be born. 
The babies are carried in the mother’s 
pouch until they are about six months old. 
They then leave the pouch and, until they 
are able to look after themselves, spend 
most of their time riding about on their 
mother’s back, as shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. Even with a baby or ba- 
bies on her back, the mother makes her re- 
markable leaps from tree to tree. 

Although millions of the wonderful ring- 
tailed opossums were slaughtered for their 
fur in Australia in the early days, the an- 
imals are now closely protected by law. 


PATTERSON 


Please provide for your pets in vacation. 
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Welcome 
EI! LIS ATKISSON MCDONALD 


Dear Lord, I know TI shall be shy 
In ileaven’s shining land— 
So ser d no radiant angel, Lord 
To ‘ake me by the hand 
And make me dumb with awe, and fear 
Anc blind my eyes with light 
And lead me to my Home at last 
Across the starry night, 


But I would feel a welcome, Lord, 
If, at the gate, I meet 

The little dog I loved on earth, 
With merry, scampering feet; 

Oh I would surely lay my hand 
Upon his head, and roam 

All of Thy golden, glorious streets 
And I'd feel quite at home. 


Two Dogs—One Eye 


RUNA M. RUHLE 


Possessing only one eye, a young bulldog 
carefully guided his sightless mother up the 
long drive to the California Country Club, 
Los Angeles. As a car approached he would 
jostle her off the road until it was again 
safe to proceed. With a good nose for 
business, he steered her around to the 
kitchen door where both set up a plaintive 
whining. The manager had seen their pe- 
culiar approach and went to the back door 
with food for the interesting wanderers. 
Realizing that they were somebody’s pets, 
he arranged to keep them until they could 
be claimed. 

A few days later they were back home, 
being tenderly cared for by their mistress 
who stated that both dogs had been blinded 
by boys with air rifles. 

Through that strain of cruelty many 
children seem to have, the possession of an 
air-gun results in suffering of innocent 
creatures. If parents will put such weapons 
in the hands of their children, they should 
be held liable in court. 

It is interesting to know there are 8,500- 
000 dog owners in America, who represent 
a canine investment of $500,000,000. 
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Our Gold and White Lady 


A.D.R. BEEDON 


UR first meeting; with our gold and 
(Ok lady was in the late fall. Cold 

winds and chilling rains had already 
set in. As we walked through a little wood 
she rushed out at us. She put up such a 
half-hearted threat as she strove to drive us 
away that we hunted out her nest to see 
what she was protecting. 

Under a low bush were six live puppies 
and one dead one. All were sleek and fat. 
so we concluded the little one had perished 
from cold. The mother had the beautiful 
eyes of a collie but she was very small and 
thin. Her coat was shabby and far from 
thick. The poor creature was starving and 
yet bravely feeding those fat puppies; tak- 
ing care of them the best she could. We 
gave her food and later went back to take 
the little family to our home. 

Our intention was to find homes for the 
young ones and have the mother put out 
of her misery as soon as possible. We 
didn’t want a female dog. When later we 
found she had been a tramp for years that 
strengthened our decision. 

She was so grateful for food and care 
that we grew fond of her against our own 
judgment and will. Later when we found 
a good home, which she quite definitely re- 
fused, she became ours. The name “Slip- 
pery,” “Slip,” for short, was given her. 

For two years she had a grand life. I 
think we both had the feeling that we 
wanted to make up for the suffering and 
privation which had been her lot. Her 
teeth were ground down to her gums in 
front, probably from tearing at roots as 
she looked for game, trying to keep life in 
her body. How she had managed to live at 
all during the hard winters was beyond our 
comprehension. She carefully ate every 
scrap, no matter how well we fed her. She 
was desperately afraid of a stick or broom 
at first. She never became any thing but 
terror-stricken at a shot or thunder. Then, 
if she couldn’t reach one of us, she fled to 
the woods where we were certain she had a 
cave. 


Slip developed into an interesting char- 
acter and was very beautiful. 


She always 


NO MOTHER TO GUIDE THEM 


kept the timidity of a wild creature, never 
coming directly to us but circling the house 
and coming up behind. If she wanted to find 
either of us she would scent the air. When 
her pups were about to be born, although 
she had stayed near the house for weeks, 
she would go to the little woods where we 
had found her. One time her master had 
to dig the pups out of a badger hole. We 
never decided whether she had a strain of 
fox or coyote in her blood or whether she 
was a throw-back. 


However, she was the gentlest, most 
appreciative, watchful friend that one could 
have. How she loved to be told she was 
a good girl! 

The last part of last November real fall 
had set in with frosty air and chilly rains. 
Slip left her pups to go on a hunting ex- 
pedition. She must have gone Thursday 
night for when I went to feed her Friday 
morning she didn’t answer to my whistle. 
We searched everywhere we could think of, 
Friday and Saturday; sure that she had 
been injured on the highway and crawled 
away and was suffering. Still searching, 
but beginning by Sunday to hope that she 
had been killed instantly, we jumped every 
time we heard a noise. Monday we could 
see her in our imagination in all the places 
we were accustomed to find her. It was a 
relief when in the middle of the forenoon 
we heard her sharp little bark. The pups 
“vyapped” in answer. 

But when we saw her we were thankful 
indeed that the door was fastened so that 
she couldn’t reach her babies. Her poor 
little leg was covered with blood and when 
her master examined it he found the bone 
protruding through the skin. Indeed half 
of her leg was only hanging by the skin. 

Some cruelly ignorant person had set a 
large steel trap and, not caring about the 
suffering of his victims, had failed to take 
the trouble to put the wretched creature out 
of its misery, or, indeed, to visit his traps 
daily. 

My poor little gold and white lady had 
been held there Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, suffering, cold, hungry, and worried 
about her puppies, then but five weeks old. 
She had struggled home as soon as she was 
released for her master to help her, as she 
always had done. Well, the only kind thing 
was to put her out of her misery with a 
merciful shot as she sat trying to ease the 
pain in that mangled leg. Her beautiful 
eyes were glazed with pain as she looked 
into my face for the last time. 


I see red when any one says steel trap to 
me. How a civilized country will allow steel 
traps to be set when it isn’t compulsory to 
visit them daily is incomprehensible. Why 
any one gets permission to set them at all, 
where there is no game, is something else 
again. We are a community of farms where 
cats and dogs are a part, and a large part, 
of our rural existence. 

It is fairly accurate to say that there are 
approximately 13,000,000 dogs in the U. S., 
of which about 2,000,000 are pedigreed. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Brown University and 
Its Bear 


T a much advertised dinner of the Bos- 

ton Brown Club an unfortunate little 
bear was presented to the University. This 
child of the wilds of Maine was taken from 
the home where Nature had placed him and, 
with no little ceremony and several speeches, 
consigned to a life of captivity and doomed 
to the career of a mascot to this celebrated 
school of learning at Providence, R. I. 


The Hon. Percival P. Baxter, former Gov- 
ernor of Maine, a man of outstanding cul- 
ture and social prominence and deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of animals, received a 
long letter from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, answering one of his, endeavoring to 
explain the incident of the bear. In reply 
Mr. Baxter sent to the chairman of the Club 
the following telegram: 


Portland, Maine, April 22, 1936 
Mr. W. H. Shupert 
Chairman Dinner Committee Boston Brown 

Club 
No. 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Your letter received. Let us hope the day 

soon may come when college men young and 
old will find some entertainment more wor- 
thy of their background then the moronic 
fun of observing the antics of a poor little 
Maine bear in the unnatural surroundings 
of college banquets and athletic contests. I 
suggest that you turn him loose in the great 
wild animal sanctuary about Mt. Katahdin 
and allow him to live and take his chances 
as the Almighty planned. You may read 
this at your banquet. 

(Signed). PERcrvAL P. BAXTER 
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An Egg Laying Machine 


HIS is what the hen appears to be to 

many in the poultry business and to 
the sellers of poultry food. It has not been 
enough to put the hen in a small wire en- 
closure, even the floor of the container made 
of wire on which she must stand and which 
provides no perch, but the latest scheme is 
to put the young chicken in a bottle and 
let it grow up in that. 

With other humane organizations we have 
criticized this whole method of dealing with 
the world’s willing producer of one of its 
most enjoyable foods. To the bottle busi- 
ness particularly we have objected and, 
when found in Massachusetts, have threat- 
ened, unless the chicken were released by 
breaking the bottle, to take the matter into 
court. The Purina Mills, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, leading advertisers of these methods, 
in their criticism of us wrote us: 

“Aside from your comment on the chick in 
the bottle, which we ourselves know to be 
humane, and which you vigorously oppose, 
we have the report that you have comment- 
ed severely on the starting of chicks in chick 
starting batteries, growing them in growing 
batteries and keeping them in the laying 
cages. Frankly, we are amazed at your 
position in this matter. If you were aware 
of modern poultry conditions, especially in 
the State of Massachusetts, you would 
know that chick starting batteries and hen 
laying cages are quite standard equipment 
today.” 

“Also, for your consideration, we are at- 
taching our instructions which are sent out 
with the chick bottle which explain care- 
fully that ventilation, sanitation, nutrition 
as well as room are well taken care of for 
a chick grown in the bottle. While the sub- 
ject of whether or not this was humane has 
been brought to court test in several other 
states, after the facts were known, the 
judge in every case has allowed the bottle 
demonstration to continue. If the bird were 
suffering, it would not thrive in the bottle.” 

This is our reply. 

“Though I have never run a poultry farm, 
I have had poultry off and on for quite a 
large part of my life. 

“It isn’t a question with me or with the 
humane societies in this country who, so 
far as I know, all feel as I do about it and 
as all our humane societies would naturally 
feel—it isn’t a question of the evidence of 
physical suffering to be found in the chick- 
ens or fowl. I have personally taken out of 
these small cages fowl that have keen in 
there for a long while and have found them 
apparently healthy. 

“T think it is quite true that 


some of the diseases and other 


THE BATTERY SYSTEM 


troubles from which _ poultry 
suffer are doubtless eliminated 
by the battery system, but the 
whole thing to me is inhumane 
in that it is absolutely an un- 
natural life for the fowl to lead. 
If the only significance of a hen 
is to make her an egg-producing 
machine, then shut her up and 
get all the eggs you can without 
any consideration for her or for 
her living under natural condi- 
tions. If the only purpose of a 
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THE BOTTLE PLAN 


cow is to make her a milking machine, shut 
her up in stables and keep her there months 
and months at a time without allowing: her 
to go out of doors. Of course if one be- 
lieves that these animals were created pure- 
ly for our benefit and not to have any of 
the enjoyments that in the natural state the 
Creator provided for them, then I can see 
the point of the man who believes that the 
only thing to do is to shut them up under 
any conditions and make them produce the 
most eggs or, in the case of cows, the most 
milk. That is where probably you and the 
people who are in this business and the 
humane societies of this country would 
differ. 

“The bottle business I think is even worse 
and so far as this state is concerned, where 
we know of chickens being kept here in 
bottles we shall certainly take the case into 
the court, and whether we win or lose, our 
magazine, which is read by probably a good 
many more than 100,000 in this state every 
month, will continue to tell our readers 
what we think of the methods employed by 
so many people in the handling of their 
poultry. I feel very sure that the other 
humane papers of this country will follow 
the same example, and we urge them to do 
everything in their power to oppose it. 

“So far as the battery business is con- 
cerned, there is probably nothing that we 
could do to stop it, but I do believe we can 
stop this bottle business if we can create a 
public opinion to make it an unprofitable 
undertaking.” 


Since writing the above we have just 
learned that the Women’s Pennsylvania S. 
P. C. A. secured the arrest of the manager 
of a Sears-Roebuck store in the city of Lan- 
caster, Pa., and the man who had brought 
a chicken in one of these bottles to the 
store. A fine was imposed upon the man- 
ager of the store, who assumed full respon- 
sibility. Appeal was heard before the Com- 
mon Pleas Court which sustained the for- 
mer decision, and the store manager was 
found guilty of cruelty to animals. 

The expenses of the defense, it is quite 
likely, are being paid by the Purina Mills, 
of St. Louis, leading advertisers of this in- 
humane method of dealing with young 
chickens. The advertisement on the bot- 
tle reads, ‘‘Raised on Purina Startina.” 
We wish we had room to give the details 
sent us by the Women’s Pa. S. P. C. A. 
They have done a splendid piece of work 
and we congratulate them heartily. 

It is possible that this case may be taken 
to the Supreme Court in Pennsylvania, but 
whatever the result, we believe the humane 
societies of this country will make this 
wretched business so discreditable to those 
who are trying to popularize it, that it will 
have to be abandoned. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 
Miles traveled by humane officers. . 16,821 


Cases investigated ............... 436 
Animals examined ............... 4,995 
Animals placed in homes.......... 163 
Lost animals restored to owners.... 41 
Number of prosecutions ........ : 4 
Number of convictions............ 2 
Horses taken from work.......... 28 


Horses humanely put to sleep .... 34 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,063 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 53,703 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Edward H. EI- 
dredge of Boston, and Martha L. Loomis of 
California. 

June 9, 1936. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 

. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
- MUNSON, v.M.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 818 Cases 2,356 
Dogs 614 Dogs 1,949 
Cats 188 Cats 345 
Birds 9 Birds 55 
Horses 4 Goats 2 
Sheep 2 Rabbits 2 
Monkey il Seal 1 
Raccoon 1 

Chipmunk 1 


Operations 790 
Hospital cases since Opening, Mar. 


139,250 
Dispensary cases .................. 335,764 
(000) 475,014 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ............ 155 
Cases entered in Dispensary .......... 389 


Hillside Acre 


HIS is the name of the beautiful Small 

Animal Cemetery which our Society has 
at its Rest Farm for Horses and its Small 
Animal Shelter at Methuen. Already nearly 
800 little white marble slabs stand as silent 
witness to the love of those who have cher- 
ished the memory, devotion and companion- 
ship of their household pets. Deep and last- 
ing as is the love with which in our human 
cemeteries the bodies of our dead are laid 
to rest, one knows that over some of the 
graves there no tears were ever shed. But 
every one of these little graves at Hillside 
Acre tells of a sorrow so keenly felt, a love 
so real, that only such a resting place could 
satisfy the heart’s sense of loss. 


Boarding Small Animals 


While we cannot say to anyone, “If you 
want the best place to board your dog or 
cat, take him to this special place whose 
name we give you,” we are glad to tell you 
of such a place as we would send our own 
dog or cat to if necessary. But one must 
go out to the place and decide for himself. 
We have found that when we have desig- 
nated a.given place and anything has hap- 
pened to cause dissatisfaction the blame has 
come back upon us. 

Again we wish to remind all who own an- 
mals to remember their great need for 
water in hot weather. 
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“June Day” at Springfield 


Annual Affair of Women’s Auxiliary At- 
tracts 1,000 Guests to Beautiful Estate 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mrs. Charles 

N. Denault of Longmeadow her estate 
at 734 Longmeadow Street was the scene of 
a very colorful affair on Wednesday, June 
3, when the Springfield Branch Auxiliary of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. held its an- 
nual “June day” festivities there. More 
than 1,000 guests are reported to have been 
in attendance. 

Luncheon was served to about 500 under 
the direction of Mrs. Walter J. DuBon, as- 
sisted by Mrs. J. Clarence Allen, Mrs. Ro- 
bert S. Hart, Mrs. Harold G. Duckworth, 
Mrs. Frank Winslow, Mrs. Howard C. New- 
house, Mrs. Julius Wild, Mrs. A. N. Heald 
and Mrs. Robert J. Haley. 

There were 120 tables of bridge in play, 
the arrangements being in charge of Mrs. 
George A. Bacon, assisted by Mrs. Stuart M. 
Robson, co-chairman, Mrs. Frank S. Burt, 
Mrs. Merrill S. Homer, Mrs. James E. Red- 
man, Mrs. Edward Stoughton, Mrs. R. M. 
Waterhouse, Mrs. Edward Affhauser, Mrs. 
Gertrude Heywood, Mrs. Charles Lynch, 
Miss Alice Perry, Mrs. May B. Regan, Mrs. 
Frank Schlesinger, Mrs. Harold D. Stick- 
ney, Mrs. Harold Wheat, Mrs. Kirby Atter- 
bury of Enfield, and Mrs. William Hubbard 
and Mrs. Rufus Blount of Holyoke. 

Table and chair arrangements were di- 
rected by Mrs. Morton B. Miner, assisted by 
Mrs. Charles S. Vining, Mrs. J. E. Overlan- 
der, Mrs. Charles R. Seltzer, Mrs. A. J. Guf- 
fanti, and Mrs. James P. Moriarty. Mrs. 
H. Stanley Alstrom was in charge of the 
punch table, assisted by Mrs. Howard 
Brown, Mrs. R. Nelson Hatt, Mrs. Carlton 
H. Garinger and Miss Ruth Oldfield. The 
pop stand was in charge of Mrs. R. E. Law- 
rence, assisted by Mrs. Richard A. Booth 
and Mrs. John V. Boyle. Mrs. Katherine 
Bush gave crystal and palm readings, and 
Mrs. Dean Jackson and Mrs. Paul L’Amor- 
eaux were in charge of the fortune telling 
tent. Mrs. Edward S. Decker assisted with 
arrangements for dancing. 

An especially pleasing feature was the six 
dances given by pupils of Anatole Bourman. 

At the largest pet show ever held by the 
Auxiliary many beautiful dogs and cats 
were exhibited. Many excellent horses were 
shown in the exhibition riding classes, in- 
cluding a tandem owned and driven by Mrs. 
Denault. The pet show was directed by Mrs. 
Donald McAllister, with Mrs. Jennie M. 
Bordeaux as co-chairman, together with Mrs. 
Joseph Redden and Mrs. Edward S. Oppen- 
heimer. Richard Streeter and Robert Ani- 
ger were in charge of the exhibition riding. 
Mrs. James P. Blunt, Miss Marjorie Tait 
and Mrs. Samuel Winbush were in charge 
of the sale of cigarettes. 

The cake table was under a large awning, 
and in charge of Mrs. J. Frederick Carmen, 
Jr., assisted by Mrs. Leon Maglathlin, Mrs. 
Victor Hansen, Mrs. E. H. Broadwell, Mrs. 
Ethel S. Johnson, Mrs. Frank R. Holmes, 
Jr., Mrs. Irving Shaw, Mrs. Lawrence 
Davis, Mrs. Grace S. Whitney and Mrs. 
John W. Harris. Mrs. Herbert F. Payne, 


(Continued on page 112) 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviNG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. MAcoMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George Dall... Australia 

Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams.............. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Mexico 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, Menasha, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virgina 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MAY, 1936 
Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 762 
Number of addresses made, 340 
Number of persons in audiences, 61,878 


Safe Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 
eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 
folder which gives full details. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Without obligation to me, please send me 
the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 


Age 
Address 
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Prizes Awarded in Children’s Play Contest 
$25, $15 and $10, Cash, Respectively, Given for Best 
Manuscripts—More than 100 Received 


More than 100 manuscripts were received 
in the contest for best plays for children on 
the subject of kindness to animals, conduct- 
ed by the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, Boston, in Connection with the 1936 
Be Kind to Animals Week. They came 
from thirty-three states, four provinces of 
Canada and the British West Indies. It was 
not an easy matter to pass judgment upon 
the merits of the various manuscripts. Fi- 


Citizen or Ward? 


N the last day of the 73rd Congress in 

1934 there was rushed through the 
so-called Wheeler-Howard-Collier Act, af- 
fecting the lives and property of the Ameri- 
can Indian. It provides for (1) tribal 
elections to approve the law and (2) tribal 
elections to accept a set of Indian Bureau 
regulations for the tribe to hold its pro- 
perty in common and to create a segregated 
Indian community—the Indian’s personal 
life and his property by consent to be sub- 
ject to Indian Bureau control. 

The creation of these segregated Indian 
communities with controlling rule by the 
Indian Bureau creates a government of 
these Indians by centralized power. 

A Mr. Shepard, a Bureau official, is 
quoted as saying: 

“The Government has given up trying to 
make the red-man into a white-man and has 
decided that his best future lies in being 
allowed to be himself . . . and to allow him 
to live his own life in his own way, at the 
same time giving him modern sanitation 
and other beneficial features of white civil- 
ization.” 

This drastic law completely reverses the 
established purpose of our Government for 
the past fifty years, namely: “To make 
citizens of our Indians” and so emphatically 
shown in our grant of citizenship to our 
Indians in 1924. 

And now instead of what was fifteen and 
finally twenty-five million dollars per year 
to support this Indian Bureau—our tax- 
payers last year were levied upon for some 
fifty-five million dollars for this Bureau and 
to establish these segregated Communistic 
experiments they will probably be forced to 
pay many millions more for years to come 
unless we citizen taxpayers awake to this 
question of our American Indian Affairs. 

(Contributed) 

“It’s all right to talk about hitching your 
wagon to a star.” 

“Well?” 

“But the question now is—where can a 
fellow park an automobile.” 

Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals’”’ various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 


nally, seventeen of them were submitte) to 
an expert who picked the winners, and the 
prizes were awarded as follows: First, $25 
cash, to Miss Eva Brinker, 5759 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., for the play entit!ed, 
“Boots’ Day”; second, $15 cash, to Miss 
Marjorie E. Cropp, Fenwick, Ontario, for 
“Happy Pets Broadcasting”; and third, $10 
cash, to Sadie S. Budman, 1720 Collingwood 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., for “Your Duty.” 


The Women’s Auxiliary 
—Springfield 


HE President of our Societies attended 

in May the annual meeting of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary of Springfield. The meeting 
was held at the Country Club in Long- 
meadow. At the luncheon there were present 
a group of 75 enthusiastic women whose in- 
terest in our Animal Hospital at Springfield 
and whose service in its behalf are worthy 
of all praise. They have done much to make 
the Hospital a success, they have helped to 
equip it with the best and latest facilities 
for carrying on its work. Its president, 
Mrs. Donald C. Kibbe, has been most effi- 
cient as organizer and leader. After the 
various reports for the year had been pre- 
sented and plans for the new year discus- 
sed, Dr. Rowley had the genuine pleasure of 
addressing this exceedingly interesting au- 
dience. 


What One Woman Can Do 


The little Turks Islands, B. W. I., are not 
without their witness to a great cause. For 
years Mrs. C. Edward Frith has stood prac- 
tically alone as champion of the animals of 
the Islands. Here’s how she has done it, 
taken from a letter she wrote us: 


Trusting that you have not forgotten me, 
and our small humane effort in these tiny 
Islands, I am writing to tell you that we 
again tried to do our bit during Humane 
Week. 

Posters, announcements, and literature 
were distributed amongst the Sunday and 
day schools, stores, etc. As usual I deco- 
rated our garage doors with pictures and 
other printed matter, and as the doors face 
on the street they became quite a center of 
interest. The Methodist minister preached 
a humane sermon on the Sunday morning, 
and it was mentioned at the evening service. 
Also mention was made during other church 
services, and there were addresses in the 
Sunday schools. We know that we are mak- 
ing some impression on the children,—in 
fact we are even hoping to start a Band of 
Mercy, with 100 children as members. If 
we do I will be sure to send you a “snap” 
of the group. Even now I have an order 


made out for some literature, but my funds 
are low, as I get no financial help, so it 
will have to wait till next mail. 

CONSTANCE FRITH 
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July, 1986 
Riding the Trail 


PEARL MCCAUSLAND 


Rid'ug my horse on a wild rose trail 
Where the whispering wind stirs the pet- 
als pink, 
Pavsing awhile by the grapevine swing 
Tiat’s swaying yet by the river’s brink, 


Thivking of musie of birds and song 

That once were Present and now are Past, 
Dreaming of trails in a day long gone 

My horse and I on the trail at last. 


My horse and I on that trail that leads 
From days long past to To-morrows that 
come, 
Two that are true and of faith that’s fast 
Until the sands of our lives are run. 


Then let it be when that day comes 
I'm asked to report at the pearly gate, 
Feel no surprise that you see me come 
Leading my horse that we know our fate. 


Feel no surprise that I bring my friend 
Whom time has tested for merit true, 

Feel no surprise, if he’s turned away, 
That where he goes there I go, too. 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for April, 1936 — 30 Days 


Daily average large animals 52 
Forage for same $ 82.57 
Daily average dogs 6.6 
Forage for same 6.56 
Put to sleep 12 6.57 
Transportation 4.75 
Wages, grooms, etc. 59.33 
Superintendent’s salary 115.36 
Veterinary’s salary 29.67 
Sundries 38.11 
$342.92 
Entries: 7 horses, 9 mules, 56 donkeys. 
Exits: 6 horses, 7 mules, 42 donkeys 


Outpatients treated: 60 horses, 30 mules, 90 donkeys, 
1 cow, and 5 dogs. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: Kilometers trav- 
eled, 220; cases investigated, 427; animals seen, 4,380; 
animals treated, 1,138; animals transferred to Fon- 
— American, 54; pack-saddles (infected) destroyed, 
14. 

April, 1935, daily average large animals, 34, cost $478.36 
April, 1936, daily average large animals, 52, cost $342.92 


Overhead for four months, 1935 $1,908.89 
Overhead for four months, 1936 1,429.55 
Economy effected $ 479.34 


Once more we want all interested in this fine work 
at Fez to know that no officer or member of the Com- 
mittee receives a penny for his services. Those only 
are paid who work at the Fondouk. No formal ap- 
peals are made for funds to the citizens of France, 
though many residents of France of various nationali- 
ties are faithful and voluntary subscribers towards 
the Fondouk’s support. 

We wish we had room for more detailed reports at 
Fez. Here is just one day’s work: 

Monday, the 6th, at 11:30 a.m., in front of the 
Fondouk on Taza road, stopped a mule belonging to 
a Spanish contractor, Mr. Bounia, drawing a cart of 
stones. Ordered driver to unharness the mule and 
took it into hospital for inspection. This animal being 
wounded under the pack-saddle, sent it with one of 
our men to the Commissariat de Police of Ville 
Nouvele. Owner will be fined. Animal hospitalized. 

P. M.—Found that managers of all native fondouks 
visited have whitewashed their fondouks as I ordered 
done last week. Visited 27 fondouks, inspected 180 
animals, treated 68, hospitalized 2 donkeys. Inspected 
some donkeys in potters’ quarter. Stayed half an hour 
at the gate. Ordered owners of 2 animals to bring 
them for ‘outpatients’ visit—Returned to Fondouk 
at 6 p.m. (Animals in hospital, 57). 


Annual meeting, American Humane As- 
sociation, Hotel Rice, Houston, Texas, Sept. 
30, Oct. 1 and 2, 1936. 
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A Distinguished Visitor from Australia 


An Interview with Mrs. Charles Lort-Smith 


RS. CHARLES LORT-SMITH of 
M Melbourne, founder and president of 

the Animal Welfare League of Aus- 
tralia, visited Boston in May, in company 
with her sister, Miss Marion Montgomery, 
to inspect the Angell Memorial Hospital of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., on Longwood 
avenue. They are on a tour around the 
world to visit similar institutions elsewhere. 
Mrs. Lort-Smith is devoting her life to the 
humare cause. In an interview she said: 

“I wish we had relatively as few horses 
as you have in this country. There the auto- 
mobile has not taken the place of the horse 
to the extent it has in America. The horse 
is a wonderful animal, but when it becomes 
too old to work it becomes a problem from 
the humane viewpoint. At present we have 
no law to prevent old, broken-down horses 
from being unmercifully worked. But we 
have a law pending in Victoria to do away 
with the sale of such horses, by permitting 
agents of our society to pass upon the fit- 
ness of a horse to work. In general, our 
laws relating to the humane treatment of 
animals are very much behind those of 
Massachusetts.” 


“T should say you have the finest laws for 
animal protection in the world, and certainly 
I have never anywhere seen anything to 
compare with the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital here in Boston. Only last month, 
we opened a similar hospital in Melbourne, 
and while it is the latest word in equipment, 
it is much smaller. We were operating in 
temporary quarters for six years, treating 
about 13,000 animals a year. Our new build- 
ing was made possible through the gener- 
osity of Lady Lyle, the wife of Sir Thomas 
Lyle, who is a professor at the University 
of Australia, in Melbourne. She gave us 
5,000 pounds and another 5,000 is to come 
to us later. Another of our ardent support- 
ers and workers is Lady Fairbairn, wife of 
Sir George (Senator) Fairbairn, who is one 
of our leading pastoralists.’ 

A “pastoralist,” Mrs. Lort-Smith ex- 
plained, is Australian for sheep-rancher, 
and it is an accurate name when you come 
to think of it. Mrs. Lort-Smith’s father, 
William Montgomery, who emigrated from 
the north of Ireland to Australia, made a 
fortune raising sheep. Her husband, who 
died some years ago, was a prominent Mel- 
bourne barrister. She is a woman of wealth 
and has arranged that her entire fortune 
shall ultimately be created into a trust fund 
for the benefit of the animal welfare society 
she founded. 


“One interesting thing about our organ- 
ization is that it is entirely composed of 
women,” she said. “The hospital staff is 
made up mostly of men, but even there we 
have a corps of 24 women who work as vol- 
unteers. They co quite a bit of the hospital 
work. .They clip and wash dogs, help out in 
the ambulance work and generally make 
themselves useful. They are of all ages and 
all classes and are dominated by a fine en- 


‘thusiasm for the cause. 


“Please don’t think the Australian people 


MRS. CHARLES LORT-SMITH 


are cruel. They are not. But they are in- 
clined to be careless and thoughtless about 
such matters. The great humanitarian gos- 
pel of kindness toward animals has not been 
preached there with the persistency and 
efficiency it has here, and it is our mission 
to spread it.” 


Report of Chicago Society 


CTIVITIES of the Chicago Humane 
Education Society, for the first five 
months of the year were many and varied, 
according to a report received from Mrs. E. 
C. Dow, president. We can mention only a 
few of them here. Horses, dogs and cats 
were rescued from exposure to zero weather 
and cruel drivers were reprimanded and dis- 
missed. The president of the Wagon Driv- 
ers’ Union posted 150 copies of the humane 
laws, all barns being included. Pleas to feed 
the birds were broadcast during the winter 
by the W. G. N. and U. S. Marine Bands. 
The director of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers reported that the Institute 
had an investigator studying humane meth- 
ods of killing in many European countries 
and that electric stunning is being used both 
in the Swift and Armour plants. 

Several radio stations co-operated with 
the Society during Be Kind to Animals 
Week and arrangements are being made for 
a regular broadcast by Mr. Will Judy, editor 
of Dog World. The Society participated in 
the program of the Cook County Federation 
of Women’s Organizations, the speaker be- 
ing Mr. Smith, president of the National 
Live Stock Loss Prevention Board. 
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Quail 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


Along a secret leafy trail 
I saw a band of baby quail. 


They were shy and elf-like things, 
Wearing untried folded wings. 


Like dry leaves before a breeze, 
They scurried by the feet of trees. 


Startled into sudden fright 
They fled like shadows in the night. 


I could not find them anywhere... 
It seemed that they had not been there! 


Now I know I saw that day 
Little elfin things at play. 


Vole Ventures to Vocalize 


Written in February 


LAURA RAYMOND STRICKLAND 


ID anyone else hear a little mouse, last 
night, singing for his supper in the 
soft, newly fallen snow? Well, I did! 

Thoreau has said: “No second snow- 
storm in the winter can be so fair and in- 
teresting as the first.” That may be true 
so far as the storm itself is concerned, but, 
to the observant ear and eye, developments 
are always interesting after any storm, as 
I hope this little story will prove. 

I said the little mouse was singing for his 
supper, but after due deliberation, I am 
more inclined to think he was rehearsing for 
Major Bowes’ hour, as it was about seven- 
thirty when I heard his sweet song! How- 
ever, he was no novice; like many of the 
amateurs, he must have studied all his life! 
His trill, floating on the night air, sounded 
startlingly like the E string of a violin, 
vibrating in twelfth position. So sweet, yet 
so shrill, it came to me through closed doors, 
even with the radio turned on in the next 
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room. 

Silently, but quickly, I opened the door, 
for, like Mr. Damrosch, I, too, believe in 
fairies. Surely, I was getting warmer, for 
there was the trill again; this time louder, 
clearer. Hesitatingly, I turned on the light, 
fearing my fairy would vanish, but, instead, 
I saw the sound was produced when “Twin- 
kle-toes,” my little half-blind kitten, moti- 
vated the mouse by reaching down in a hole 
in the snow, which she had previously dug, 
and gently, almost reverently, touched the 
little creature; whereupon she seemed to 
shrink back in nascent ecstasy at each re- 
curring trill. 

My husband, investigating the source of 
cool air, found me standing with lifted fin- 
ger, so he, too, listened in. Knowing he had 
never heard a “singing” mouse, I said, 
“What do you make of it?” He replied. “One 
of your birds must be caught under the 
snow: the sound is coming directly from one 
of the ground stations.” ’Twas then I chal- 
lenged him to dig away the snow, cautioning 
him to be very careful of the mouse! 
“Mouse,” he retorted, do you think a mouse 
could sing like that?” But he had hardly 
finished the sentence, when he exclaimed, 
“Well, for the land’s sake, it is a mouse, and 
a tiny one, at that!” 

Evidently, this ventriloquistic vole, is 
spending the winter under the cement walk; 
possibly, in company with chipmunks who 
were seen storing acorns there last fall. 
The temperature having risen to thirty de- 
grees, a new high for this winter, the petite 
performer persuaded himself to climb the 
chipmunks’ channel for a breath of fresh 
air, and then lingered to partake of the 
grain which he found at the entrance. 

Luckily, it was “Twinkle-toes” who dis- 
covered him. This capricious, yet captivat- 
ing cat, seems to have developed an esthetic 
side to her nature, resulting, perhaps, from 
her own handicap. She shows a feeling for 
her fellow creatures quite different from the 
ordinary cat, to whom mousie would have 
meant merely a meal-ticket. 


PATRICK BYRNES, EDITOR OF “THE INDICATOR,” PUEBLO, 
COLORADO, AND SOME OF HIS NUMEROUS RANCH PETS 
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A Sane Fourth for Anima's 
Too! 


ELLA MCELLIGOTT 


HE lists of casualties in the daily a- 

pers on the fifth of July always fai’ to 
include the numerous dogs and cats \ ho 
also are victims of too boisterous Indep: n- 
dence Day celebrations. 

Each year many dogs are burned as they 
mingle with groups of children playing with 
fireworks. Although we speak of a sine 
Fourth, a number of the noisemakers sare 
still unsafe unless very carefully handied 
and kept away from animals who are apt to 
come too close to them. 

The small firecracker is harmless enough 
when touched off with a match and quickly 
thrown out into the distance. Often it hap- 
pens that the playful dog, excited with the 
uproar, runs out too quickly to investigate 
or to retrieve the firecracker. He is either 
burned by the explosion, or his paws coming 
in contact with the hot cracker, are pain- 
fully hurt. 

The common sparkler that is supposed to 
be very safe, is, on the contrary, dangerous 
both to children and animals for the wire 
from which the sparks emanate becomes 
red hot when the match is applied. Children 
thoughtlessly throw these burnt-out spark- 
lers (which remain hot for sometime) right 
and left into the path of the dog, who may 
be running about in excitement. 

Though cats are more inclined to sit down 
and watch the hubbub from a safe corner, I 
have often seen cats startle and evince con- 
siderable fear when a near-by loud shot 
frightened them. They are in danger, too, 
of being hit and burned by a carelessly 
thrown firecracker, if near a group of chil- 
dren shooting off fireworks. 

Even if animals did not suffer from 
burns, the noisey confusion which causes a 
dog to bark continuously and to run about 
and pant unnecessarily, is harmful to the 
dog and upsets him so that he cannot eat 
properly for a few days thereafter. Be- 
sides barking, dogs annoy others who wish 
to rest and spend the day quietly. 

The very best plan is to keep dogs and 
cats away from the crowd of celebrants. 
They are better off comfortably secluded in 
their favorite corner of the house or porch 
until the day’s celebrations quiet down. 

Children should be cautioned to think of 
their pets and see that no harm comes to 
them while they themselves are indulging 
in the fun of noisemaking. The average 
child means to spare his dog or cat any suf- 
fering, but often there is the boy who will 
throw a firecracker at the animal to see 
what happens. 

Please remember, therefore, to include an- 
imals in your plans for a sane Fourth, and 
save our dumb creatures much suffering. 


Have you read the new pamphlet by Pres- 
ident Francis H. Rowley, “The Relation of 
the Home to Character Formation”? It was 
prepared especially for members of the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Congress and widely 
distributed at their recent meeting in Mil- 
waukee. A free copy will be sent upon ap- 
plication to Our Dumb Animals. 
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The Hermit Thrush 


Ww. LOMAX CHILDRESS 


Hush, along the woods enchanted, 
Sounds the golden musiced thrush, 

So this sylvan glade is haunted, 
Hush, Oh, Hush. 


Is it dust of diamonds drifting, 
Made articulate with sound, 

Or a piccolo that’s lifting 
Music crowned? 


Is it bells of fairies ringing, 
"Neath the leafy branches stirred, 
Can it be the radiant singing 
Of a bird? 


Clear and pure with honeyed sweetness, 
Limpid notes of music swell, 

Only this I know, thy singing, 
Who can tell? 


Is it eestasy of living, 

From the grief and gloom apart, 
That a bird in song is giving 

From its heart? 


Only this I know, thy singing, 
In the woods embowered hush, 
Came to me a vision bringing 
Hermit thrush. 


Do Birds Think and Reason 


C. N. CROTSENBURG 


F it is not by the exercise of intelligence, 
how are we to account for the storing of 
the acorns in the bark of pine trees by the 
It should be remembered that 
They do not 
When the 


woodpeckers? 
these birds are insect-eaters. 
eat the acorns which they store. 


a 
a 


A WOODPECKER’S STOREHOUSE 
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acorns are placed in the bark they do not 
contain insects of any appreciable size, 
probably most of them only contain the eggs 
of insects which later hatch and develop 
into good-sized worms. 

How do the birds know how long it will 
take for the worms to grow to eatable size? 
They undoubtedly do know this, for their: 
actions prove it. After the acorns have 
been stored long enough for the worms tu 
grow to full size the birds return, take the 
acorns out and crack them to get at the 
worms within, discarding any part of the 
kernels which may remain. 

It is most interesting to watch the birds 
at work. They usually bring the acorns to 
the pine trees, one at a time, selecting a 
crevice in the bark where they can store 
them while they drill a hole in the bark 
close by. Then, when the hole is finished, 
they pick up the acorn and fix it firmly in 
the receptacle which they have prepared. 
Often the first trial is not satisfactory, and 
the hole must be drilled larger or deeper. 
It is often a case of “cut and try” and sev- 
eral trials are necessary to get the hole 
just right, for the acorn must fit snugly or 
the bird knows it will fall or be blown out 
by the wind. 

How does the bird know that some day 
there will be a worm in the acorn, and how 
long in the future this will be? Another in- 
teresting thought for speculation is the fact 
that the tree whose bark is shown in the 
picture is practically filled with acorns, 
while other trees of the same size and vari- 
ety within arm’s reach of it have none at all. 
All these trees are alive, and, to the human 
eye appear to be exactly alike. 


My Topsy-Turvy Visitor 
V. WINIFRED CHIVENS 


NE of my most unusual feathered vis- 

itors is the white-breasted nuthatch, 
variously called topsy-turvy bird, devil- 
down-head. These names are really de- 
scriptive of its queer method of traversing 
a tree trunk in search of food. Reversing 
the natural procedure of things, it scam- 
pers rapidly, head first, down the tree, af- 
ter the manner of the squirrel, very indus- 
triously seeking insects and insect eggs 
which may be hidden in crevices of the 
bark. Feet wide apart and claws reversed 
enable it to accomplish this feat, which few 
other birds are known to attempt. 

In looks, the white-breasted nuthatch is 
nearly as odd as in actions. Its long head 
and bill, long wings and short tail, give it 
a peculiar broad, flattened appearance. 
However, this queerness is balanced by the 
well-groomed look given by its plumage of 
light bluish-gray; top of head and neck 
black; sides of head, throat and under parts 
white; touches of black on wings and tail. 

Its favorite delicacies, obtained from my 
feeding station, are suet and sunflower 
seeds. The latter instead of being held by 
the foot, are tucked under a piece of bark, 
in order to crack the covering and release 
the kernel within. Or, perhaps the seed 
may be hidden safely, apparently, for a 
rainy day. This topsy-turvy visitor is rath- 
er a friendly, approachable bird, and I 
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WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH GET- 
TING SUNFLOWER SEED FROM 
FEEDING STATION 


have seen one pause almost within arm’s 
length to thank me with a quiet, nasal 
“Ank, ank” for the offering of food so 
thoroughly enjoyed. It also sings in soft 
little twitterings which can be heard only 
at a short distance. 

Naturally a bird of the woods, this nut- 
hatch usually builds its nest in a tree cav- 
ity, either “ready made” or hollowed out 
of decayed wood by the bird itself. The 
female does most of the nest building, but 
with material brought to her by her mate. 

Both parents diligently attend the young 
who are kept together for some time after 
leaving the nest, then scatter, as families 
will. 


Good News for Bird Lovers 


Readers of Our Dumb Animals who are 
especially fond of birds will recall the very 
interesting articles on this subject, written 
by Mr. Alvin M. Peterson of Wisconsin, 
which have appeared in these columns in 
past years. It is now several months since 
Mr. Peterson has appeared as a contribu- 
tor, as he has been engaged in other literary 
pursuits. We are happy to announce that 
we have just arranged with him for a series 
of six articles, the most of them illustrated, 
to appear in successive issues of Our Dumb 
Animals, beginning with the August num- 
ber. Mr. Peterson is one of the best in- 
formed and most entertaining writers on 
bird life today. He tells us what he him- 
self has observed. His illustrations are all 
from photographs taken with his own cam- 
era. 


Two hundred Woolworth department 


stores in the Chicago district were ordered 
by an official of their own company to stop 
selling toy cap pistols, says the Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and two new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during May. Of these 
298 were in New York, 234 in Illinois, 179 
in Georgia, 45 in Virginia, 37 in Massachu- 
setts, eight in Oklahoma, and one in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 217,592. 


A Tramp Dog 


G. T. HARTSFIELD 


RINCE” was a tramp dog who spent 
most of his time riding freight trains 
back and forth over a certain division of a 
western railway. He was of rather inde- 
terminate breed, but for all that he was 
extremely intelligent, had a beautiful coat 
of reddish brown, and a winning disposition. 
Prince belonged to a conductor who had 
vainly tried to break him of his roving 
habits. Finally, giving it up as a bad job, 
he allowed him to come and go as he 
pleased. Prince was perfectly at home in 
every caboose on the division. He was sleek 
and well-fed, for there wasn’t a trainman 
on the division that wouldn’t divide his 
lunch with the dog. Prince liked to ride on 
top of the caboose just back of the cupola, 
and with a little help he could climb up in- 
side and crawl through the window. 

One day he came trotting into the tele- 
graph office at a little desert station, where 
I was operating, just after a freight train 
had come to a stop outside, and laid his head 
in my lap. I stopped my work to pat the 
dog’s head and remarked to the conductor 
who was leaning on the counter, “Gee, I 
wish he was mine.” 

“He’s yours,” said the conductor, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “if you want him and 
think you can keep him.” 

“Just leave that to me,” I said, losing no 
time in finding a rope and tying the dog 
inside the office till the train left. That 
was the last freight train for two weeks, 
for the trainmen had just declared a strike. 

Prince appeared perfectly satisfied with 
me as his new master, and for the next two 
weeks we had some great times together, 
taking long rambles in the desert. Prince 
would get uneasy at times and would cock 
his ears toward the railroad tracks as if 
wondering why no freight trains were com- 
ing through. 

After about two weeks the strike was set- 
tled and trains started running again. 
Much to my disappointment the first 
freight train that stopped at the station 
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PLEASE DO NOT DESERT US WHEN YOU LEAVE ON VACATION 


had Prince for a passenger when it left. 

The dog was away for about two months, 
then one night, getting off duty at twelve 
o’clock, I went home to find Prince sitting 
on the front porch waiting to greet me with 
boisterous barks. The dog appeared happy 
to be home again and visited for that night 
and all next day. Then, again getting rest- 
less, he caught a train out of town. 

Two weeks later as a freight train was 
passing the station I heard a bark. I 
glanced up and saw Prince sitting on top of 
the caboose, looking down at me with a 
happy grin on his face as much as to say, 
“How ya comin’ old fellow? See you again 
sometime.” 


Only a Dog 


You may talk of friendships youve had 
and known. 
Of your pals and your lovers, too; 
Of men and women who've often shown 
What friendship and love will do. 
But as down the truanty track of life 
My lonesome way I jog, 
I know no lover or maid or wife 
Who'll stick by you like a dog. 


For a pal’s a pat to you just so long 
As there isn’t a cloud in the sky. 
He'll stick by you closely till things go 
wrong, 
When perchance he’s a trifle shy. 


But a dog will give you his life, my friend, 
And his love for a pat or a smack, 
He'll stick by you to the bitter end, 
And he'll never answer you back. 
Your friend’s his friend, and your fight’s 
his fight, 
And he'll shatter the decalogue, 
Nor worry whether yowre wrong or right, 
And yet—he’s only a dog! 


The child’s first school is the family. 
FROEBEL 


Nixon Waterman Says: 


NLY one of all the cats I have ever 

known, was a shadow-chaser. This par- 
ticular type of sport—for the animal seemed 
to engage in it with a great sense of play- 
fulness—was, so far as I know, never 
shared with any other cats of the family 
or the neighborhood. Other cats wou!d 
watch this shadow-chaser with a sense of 
mild astonishment as though wondering 
what there was in the carryings-on that was 
worth while. 

The street-side near this cat’s home, was 
a foot or two higher than the walk beside it. 
On the opposite side of che street, from the 
cat’s home, was a street lamp. Persons 
walking along the cat’s side of the street 
would necessarily cast a shadow on the 
slightly raised embankment as they moved 
forward. It was these shadows that seemed 
to interest this cat intensely. 

It spent much time of an evening chasing 
the shadows of passers-by. Not in an in- 
different manner but with seeming delight. 
It would attack every moving shadow with 
a wild, far-reaching scramble as though 
determined to catch and hold it, and though 
it never succeeded in doing so it never ap- 
peared to tire of trying. Just what the 
other cats of the neighborhood thought of 
its futile attempts at shadow-catching no 
one will ever know. But they did clearly 
show by the indifferent manner in which 
they viewed the strange procedure but re- 
fused to have any part in it, that they had 
too much feline intelligence to confuse mere 
abstract shadow with palpable concrete 
substance. 

More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 


dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Boston, Mass. 
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HEY have found that their pet crow is a mischevious 
little dickens, but Collete and Betty Cole, two little 
girls of Toulon, Illinois, love him anyway. 

They raised two crows from babies. One, “Nip,” flew away 
and evidently answered the call of the wild, but “Tuck” is 
still with them. 

Tuck flies to meet them when they return from the store 
or from school and rides home on the shoulder of one of them 
or sits at their play-table waiting for some cracker crumbs 0: 
other tid-bits. Or, if they are hoeing in the garden, he 
lights upon the hoe-handle. When the family washing is put 
out, it is necessary to lock “Tuck” up in the barn because he 
pulls out all of the clothespins. The crow and the cat eat 
from the same dish, but the crow is always aggravated when 
the cat wiggles its tail and procedes to peck at it. 

Yes, Tuck is a real bird and likes to lie upon his back and 
have his abdomen scratched just as well as the cat does. 


Are You Kind? 


Written by WAYLAND JAMES HOLLEY, age ten years and 
eleven months, for Be Kind to Animals Week, April, 1936 


Are you kind to little creatures 

That roam about the woods all day? 
Are you kind to little squirrels 

That romp and jump and run and play? 


Do you love little animals 
That you love to tease and poke? 
Hear the horse neigh and whinney 
And the toad and bullfrog croak? 


Do you love, the pig’s deep grunt 

And the cow’s sweet mellow voice? 
I wonder which one you would pick 

If you ever had your choice. 


The Robin in the Cherry Tree 


E.R. PERRY 


You saucy robin perched upon a twig, 
Why do you rob my little cherry tree? 

The ruby fruit, so luscious, ripe and big, 
Why do you peck and eat so greedily? 


I, too, like cherries, and besides, they’re mine; 

I've watched this tree for years with jealous care. 
There’s nothing quite so tasty when I dine 

As cherry pie to top the other fare. 


But, now I do bethink me, you're the one 

That eats the bugs and vile worms by the score. 
Come when you like until the day is done, 

And eat your fill; I will complain no more. 


Terrier and Kitten 
MYRON A. PATCH 


N ICK” was a terrier. As is the case with most terriers, 
his temper, good or bad, was out of all proportion to 
his size. Under ordinary conditions, no stray cats were al- 
lowed by Nick to come on the place that was his home. 

This made it the more surprising to his master and mis- 
tress when, one day, Nick appeared, carrying by the scruff 
of its neck, a most disreputable looking kitten, which, with 
a seemingly apologetic air, he laid at their feet. 

His mistress declared that he was saying, in plain dog 
language, “I can fight cats. But I simply cannot fight any- 
thing as helpless as this. Can’t you do something for it?” 

Of course Nick was praised and petted for his good deed. 
The kitten was given warm milk. And then, to test the depth 
of Nick’s good intentions in the matter, that night the kitten 
was placed with Nick, in his kennel bed. But—another sur- 
prise for his mistress—this seemed to please Nick, and terrier 
and kitten curled up together. And in the morning, together 
they came for their morning meal. And, most surprising of all, 
Nick allowed “Bum,”’—as the kitten had been named, to eat 
with him, from the same dish. 

From that time until a year later, when Bum, in crossing 
the highway, was killed by a motor-car, the two were almost 
inseparable companions. And his mistress declares that Nick’s 
grief was pathetic at the death of his cat partner, Bum. 


Double Acrostic 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


RITE the words in a column with the first and last 
letters all in capitals, and you will get the name of 
an instructive and enjoyable magazine. 


1. A state noted for its oil production. 

2. A fabled animai resembling a horse, but with a 
straight horn projecting from its forehead. 

3. A Jewish doctor or interpreter of the law. 

4. A band instrument that makes a booming sound. 

5. This comes in very handy when it is raining. 

6. Melodious, like the song of a bird in the sunshine. 

7. Feathered friends of man. 
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‘June Day” at Springfield 
(Continued from page 105) 


treasurer of the auxiliary, Mrs. Harold S. 
Treworgy, Mrs. James E. Redman and Mrs. 
Harold D. Stickney, assisted in taking ad- 
missions at the gate. 

To Mrs. M. F. Peterson, general chair- 
man, Mrs. Walter W. Peacock, co-chairman, 
Mrs. Donald C. Kibbe, president, and her 
able staff of officers, and especially to the 
hostess, Mrs. Denault, the Society is great- 
ly indebted for the splendid success of this 
outstanding social event, the generous pro- 
ceeds of which will be used in carrying on 
the work of the Branch Animal Hospital on 
Bliss Street, Springfield. 


Humane Education 


HUGH KING HARRIS 


WOMAN recently brought a_half- 
mongrel to me, “wondering if 
I could not save it from the Pound.” This, 
together with some experiences in drives for 
humane furds, where persons have ad- 
vanced absurd ideas as to the plans and 
methods of shelters, is cause for wonder 
to one conversant with the facts. Seem- 
ingly, despite consistent effort to educate 
the public as to Humane Society activities, 
there still exists a need for getting the 
“inside story” across. 

Certainly humane endeavors have gone 
far toward helping all animals, yet in a 
talk with the woman who wanted me to 
do something about a lost dog, she inti- 
mated that animals taken to the Pound, (as 
the Shelter is still called in Grand Rapids), 
were “abused, half fed and finally brutally 
killed.” 

In such a case there remained but one 
course open for me. To set her doubts and 
fears at rest, and above all to so change her 
conception of the facts that she would not 
continue to spread false doctrine as to the 
treatment of animals in the Pound, I in- 
duced her to drive with me to visit our local 
refuge for animals. While the present 
quarters are in the big city garage, due to 
the fact that a new Shelter is to be pro- 
vided in a short time, the old Pound now 
being torn down—this visit was a happy 
one. Scrupulous cleanliness, plenty of food, 
sympathetic care, and the final putting to 
sleep of animals a painless and really 
humane act. Many of the animals wounded, 
or sick, were given ideal hospital care. Of 
course, we who krow humane work, realize 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of....................00000- oo 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. ; ; ; 
Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


this is the rule throughout the country. 

Humane officers and workers daily pro- 
vide examples of kindness and even of hero- 
ism in rescuing and handling animals. It 
was a thrill to note how the woman with the 
wrong ideas changed her entire view-point. 
In fact, she became so impressed that she 
now goes out of her way to aid and co- 
operate with the work. 

My thought is that effort to have more 
persons actually visit the various shelters 
would be a strong and efficient educational 
movement. It is a long step ahead when 
such humane films as that showing the acti- 
vities of the Angell Animal Hospital and 
scenes at the Rest Farm for Horses, Me- 
thuen, can be shown. The dissemination of 
humane literature is another humane edu- 
cational factor to be kept up. Concerned 
with our own efforts, knowing the constant 
effort in every phase of animal and bird 
welfare, we are prone to overlook a cer- 
tain barrier of public opinion. A false 
conception of the facts—sometimes this 
amourts to actual antagonism. I recall 
certain plans in one city where some of 
the city council were inclined to belittle the 
work, trying to play politics by saving 
morey on “fool animal projects.” 

Here, too, intensive personal effort with 
actual case contacts served, with some clever 
newspaper propaganda, to bring public 
opinion into action in such a way the city 
officials saw the light and the project was 
passed unanimously. As space is limited 
I will not repeat one very valuable bit of 
text, which I wish everyone could read, 
that is the article on page 58 of the April, 
1936, issue of Our Dumb Animals—under 
the caption of “American Fondouk, Fez,” 
read “A Sample of the 31 Days’ Work”— 
and when we read that, let us remember 
we are not reading about enlightened and 
highly civilized America, but far-off Fez. 
With such an example before us, surely we 
can gain greater inspiration to carry on 
at home, and to see that humane educa- 
tion reaches greater numbers every day. 

The work going forward among the 
Bands of Mercy, the greater inclusion of 
humane education in the national school 
curricula—these are bearing fruit; the 
younger generation are absorbing the truth, 
but we will always have with us the older 
ones who through ignorance and perhaps a 
bit of perverse stubbornness, view animal 
welfare in the wrong light. It is these we 
need to concentrate upon with unabated 
vigor. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBEARY 
LUCKY DOG, Ian Hay | 


This is a gripping story that can ic read 
most enjoyably in an hour’s sitting, ‘Lucky 
Dog,” a little homeless, sick and s: irving 
mongrel puppy, tells it himself: how ‘:e wag 
picked up from a London gutter, mid and 
all, by a lovely lady who with her husband 
at once adopted him. The love and affection 
lavished upon him by the young coup): is re. 
turned in greater fold by Little Boy, which 
was the name that his frail and childless 
mistress liked to call him. The puppy is so 
unshakably attached to his benefactress 
during her illness as to be a comfort and 
solace to the very end. 

Mr. Hay is the author of many books, a- 
mong them “Seally,” a charming dog story 
of several years ago. Lucky Dog is another 
of irresistible appeai. 

79 pp. $1.25, Little Brown & Co., Boston, 


Newton 


Newton is one of the beautiful suburbs of 
Boston with a population of some 65,000. 
The following appeared recently in a Boston 
daily paper: 

Newton is going to sell some of its mo- 
torized municipal equipment and buy horses, 
Mayor Childs said yesterday. 

Next winter, he announced, 30 more 
horses will be hauling sidewalk snow plows 
and doing better work than the eight trac- 
tor plows purchased last winter for $1,600 
each. The latter are for sale. 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the American 

Humane Education Society as a trust 
fund, the interest to be used for the bene- 
fit of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. 

We will welcome your contribution to this 
fund. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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